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A  SfMI. MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trend*  and  tgtue* 


Office  of  education  budget  troubles  were 
cause  for  Commissioner  Earl  McGrath’s  resignation. 
In  a  letter  to  President  Eisenhower,  Commissioner 
McGrath  stated:  “I  consider  it  desirable  to  withdraw 
in  protest  at  this  time  because  budgetary  actions  of 
the  Government  have  in  the  past  few  weeks  cut  deep- 
Iv  into  the  program  of  this  Office  and  markedly 
damaged  the  morale  of  a  highly  competent  profes¬ 
sional  staff.”  Chief  issue  was  a  matter  of  $^9,000 
spent  by  Office  of  Education  for  veterans  education. 
Although  authorized  by  law  to  spend  these  funds. 
Office  was  caught  short  when  Congress  failed  to  ap¬ 
propriate  the  money  to  cover  the  spending.  Result: 
a  reduction  in  force  of  71  persons  on  the  Office  staff. 

News  of  McGrath’s  resiguatiou  came  as  a 
“shock”  to  NEA  Executive  Secretary  William  G.  Carr. 
“The  NEA,”  he  said,  “is  in  full  agreement  with  Dr. 
McGrath’s  stand  against  weakening  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment’s  proper  responsibilities  for  education.” 
Recommended:  Commissioner  McGrath’s  successor  be 
chosen  for  “superior  qualifications  and  broad  and 
N'aried  experience  in  education.” 
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More  time  for  school  TV  is  being  asked  by 
Paul  A.  Walker,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission.  The  Commission  order  holding 
open  242  channels  for  educational  TV  will  expire  on 
June  2.  Mr.  Walker  recently  appeared  before  a 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  hearing  called  by 
Senator  Charles  W.  Tobey  to  “keep  the  public  in¬ 
formed  on  the  progress  of  educational  television.” 
Members  of  the  committee  agree  that  the  time  allotted 
by  the  Commission  is  too  short. 

'Typical  rural  teacher  today  is  in  her  forties, 
has  had  13  years’  teaching  experience,  is  married,  and 
lives  in  her  own  home.  She  drives  her  own  automo¬ 
bile  to  school,  doesn’t  have  to  do  janitor  work  when 
she  gets  there.  She  earns  $2,484  annually. 

These  conclusions  were  derived  from  an  eight-page 
questionnaire  calling  for  232  items,  circulated  by  the 
National  Education  Association. 

Today’s  teen-agers  are  not  impressed  by 

vested  authority  or  time-honored  conventions,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Althea  Hottel,  dean  of  women,  U.  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Calling  youth  the  “first  international  men  and 
women  of  this  country,”  Dean  Hottel  said  that  while 
youth  is  now  international-minded,  they  arc  also  in¬ 
terested  in  giving  service  to  their  communities.  They 
are  now  fighting,  she  added,  for  man’s  freedom. 


•  Administration 


Letter  from  the  new  teacher  to  the  parents 
can  go  far  in  building  stronger  community  relations. 
When  Margaret  Hamber  took  over  a  class  at  mid-year 
in  San  Diego’s  Hamilton  school,  she  realized  parents 
would  have  questions  about  the  new  teacher.  Result: 
she  mailed  out  personally  signed  letters  to  all  parents, 
giving  details  of  her  background,  experience,  and 
training. 

Best  feature  of  the  letter  was  a  section  devoted  to 
Mrs.  Hamber’s  aims  as  a  teacher.  Included:  (1)  her 
emphasis  on  fundamentals,  (2)  the  place  of  social 
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studies  and  science,  (3)  her  theories  on  using  art 
creatively,  (4)  the  uses  of  physical  education,  (5)  her 
belief  in  character  building.  The  letter  concluded 
with  an  invitation  to  parents  to  visit  the  classroom, 
see  for  themselves  how  the  program  was  conducted. 

Most  parents’  hearts  and  hearths  are  not 

touched  by  success  stories  of  the  schools.  They 
know  too  often  that  for  every  success  story  there  are 
untold  tales  of  mediocre  accomplishment  and  failure. 
“A  New  Outlook  in  School  Public  Relations,”  by  Jean 
D.  Grambs,  urges  that  schools  stop  “selling”  the  people 
a  package  of  half-truths,  and  begin  to  treat  school 
problems  as  community  problems. 

As  long  as  the  administrator  takes  the  view  that 
he  is  “selling”  his  public  relations  program  to  the 
public,  he  is  doomed  to  a  pessimistic  view  of  the 
major  motivations  of  people.  Every  community  has 
a  number  of  publics.  The  real  power  groups  are  not 
just  the  elite  groups  or  the  accepted  formal  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  town.  Thus,  the  arguments  used  to  con¬ 
vince  one  segment  of  the  community  that  the  school 
is  doing  the  best  possible  job  may  strike  another  seg¬ 
ment  as  ridiculous.  The  administrator  is  bound  to  be 
uneasily  aware  of  the  shifting  bases  of  public  opinion 
regarding  the  school.  He  may  be  bewildered  by  a 
succession  of  parents  and  visitors  who,  in  the  process 
of  a  day  or  a  week,  may  present  him  with  “damning 
criticism  and  superlative  praise.” 

A  new  orientation  for  school  public  relations  is 
needed,  says  Mrs.  Grambs.  She  suggests  three  steps: 
(1)  school  successes  should  not  be  minimized,  but 
failures  must  be  described  before  gossip  has  a  chance 
at  distortion;  (2)  the  school  staff  must  have  continual 
and  consistent  education  regarding  what  they  do  and 
why  they  do  it;  (3)  an  extension  of  all  avenues  for 
parents  to  become  participants  in  the  education  of 
their  children  is  needed. 

The  article  appears  in  March  California  Journal  of 

Secondary  Education. 

Top>notch  annaal  report  is  being  sent  to  citi¬ 
zens  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  by  Supt.  J.  Harry  Adams. 
“See  How  They  Grow”  brings  home  its  message  with 
sparkling  copy,  attractive  illustrations. 

Emphasis  in  “See  How  They  Grow”  is  on  child 
growth  experiences  through  the  media  of  art,  music, 
shops,  home  economics,  physical  and  special  educa¬ 
tion.  As  a  defense  of  these  so-called  “frills”  of  educa¬ 
tion,  the  book  shows  how  these  activities  are  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  American  heritage  of  learning  by 
doing.  Such  great  Americans  as  Franklin,  JefiFerson, 
Washington  are  cited  as  makers  and  doers  and  build¬ 
ers.  These  men  of  action,  says  the  report,  “are  the 
kind  of  men  America  needs  today.” 

Bulk  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  anecdotal  records 
of  activities  in  Elizabeth  schools.  Lively  headings 
call  attention  to  “Cat’s  Whiskers  and  Oatmeal  Boxes,” 
“Soap  Boxes  and  Streamlined  Cars,”  “Smorgasbord 
and  Spaghetti,  and  Crepes  Suzettes.” 

“See  How  They  Grow”  is  second  in  a  two-volume 
series  describing  actual  teaching-learning  process  at 


work  in  Elizabeth  schools.  Last  year’s  “See  How 
They  Learn”  received  nation-wide  attention. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Supervision  as  Human  Relations,  by  John  A.  Earthy.  D.  C. 
Heath,  285  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston  16,  Mass.  308p.  $4.  (By 
the  dean  of  the  school  of  education,  Stanford  U.,  this  book  ap¬ 
proaches  problems  of  supervision  from  the  practical  standpoint. 
The  teachers  personality  is  analyzed,  with  suggestions  for  how 
it  can  be  effectively  directed  by  the  sttpervisor.) 

Labor  and  Education  in  1952.  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
901  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W..  Wash.  1,  D.C.  40p.  15c.  (Re¬ 
ports  of  the  Executive  Council  and  the  Annual  Convention  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  on  Education  in  1952.) 
Catalogue  of  Publications,  Spring  1953.  Bureau  of  Publica¬ 
tions,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  17.,  525  W.  120th  St.,  N.Y. 
27.  Free.  (Arranged  by  fields,  including  administration,  adult 
education,  curriculum,  films,  ftarent  education,  religious  edu¬ 
cation,  special  education.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  1952:  Office  of 
Education.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  31p.  15c.. 
Statistics  of  City  School  Systems,  1949-50,  by  Lester  B.  Herlihy. 
FSA,  Office  of  Education.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.C. 
85p.  30c.  (Chapter  3  on  city  school  systems  of  the  Biennial 
Survey  of  Education.) 

Teacher’s  Salary  Schedules  in  274  Urban  School  Districts  20,000 
to  100,000  in  Population,  1952-53.  Circ.  No.  3,  1953,  NEA  Ed¬ 
ucational  Research  Service,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C. 
53p.  $2.  (Data  derived  from  printed,  mimeographed,  or  typed 
salary  schedules  submitted  by  the  various  school  districts.  Also 
from  replies  to  salary  survey  questionnaire  and  other  salary  in¬ 
formation  on  file  with  the  NEA  Research  Division.) 


•  Curriculum 


Carrienlnm  for  the  gifted  must  be  adapted  to 
the  child’s  extremely  rapid  rate  of  learning.  The 
gifted  child,  points  out  Paul  Witty,  usually  masters 
the  skills  of  his  grade  in  half  the  time  ordinarily  de¬ 
voted  to  them.  Devoting  the  extra  time  to  more  of 
the  same  type  of  endeavor  or  to  busy  work  is  not  the 
answer;  neither  is  advanced  subject  matter.  The  gifted 
child  needs  enriched  experience  in  school  to  further 
his  development. 

In  the  Major  Work  Classes  in  Cleveland,  gifted 
students  are  offered  opportunities  to  study  French, 
to  participate  in  an  extensive  reading  and  language 
program,  to  develop  and  report  upon  research,  to 
take  part  in  varied  games  and  recreational  pursuits, 
and  to  experiment  and  explore  in  the  field  of  science. 
In  Modesto,  Calif.,  the  20  most  highly  gifted  pupils 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades  are  given  a  two- 
hour  special  course  daily.  Group  and  individual  in¬ 
struction  are  both  provided.  During  the  remainder 
of  the  day  the  pupils  are  enrolled  in  regular  classes. 
Elsewhere,  other  public  schools  are  attempting  to  offer 
enriched  experience  for  the  gifted  pupil. 

Bright  students  take  math  in  a  special  class 
at  Central  High  School  in  Tulsa,  Okla,  Under  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  has  operated  for  several  years,  teachers 
recommend  exceptional  students  for  a  mathematics 
class  that  concentrates  on  plane  trigonometry  and 
solid  geometry,  with  some  special  projects  such  as 
preparation  for  scholarship  tests.  The  class  averages 
about  35  students,  uses  a  college  textbook. 
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Students  generally  volunteer  to  take  the  final  ex¬ 
amination  given  at  the  U.  of  Tulsa  at  the  end  of  the 
first  semester.  Those  making  80  or  better  are  not 
required  to  take  plane  trigonometry  at  the  U.  of  Tulsa 
unless  they  so  desire.  Typically,  tnese  students  make 
above  80  on  the  examination. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Handwriting:  A  Summary  of  Studies,”  bi/  Jerome  E.  Leavitt. 
Curriculum  Bulletin  No.  124.  School  of  Education,  U.  of  Ore¬ 
gon,  Eugene,  lip.  25c.  (Analysis  of  studies  on  manuscript 
and  cttrsive  writing  published  from  1926  to  1953.) 

“Foreign  Langiiages  in  the  Secondary  School  Curriculum,”  by 
Helen  Fe  Jones.  Curriculum  Bulletin  No.  123.  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  U.  of  Oregon,  Eugene.  18p.  30c.  (Includes  history  and 
present  status  of  foreign  language  study.) 

Science  for  Children  and  Teachers,  by  Herbert  S.  Zim.  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Childhood  Education  International,  1200  15th  St., 
N.W.,  Wash.  5,  D.C.  55p.  75c.  {Includes:  science  and  the 
child,  materials  for  teaching  science,  science  teaching  and  the 
printed  page,  community  resources  for  science  teaching,  rich 
experiences  in  science  learning.) 


•  Professional  Relationx _ 

To  understand  how  industry  operates, 

teachers  in  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  spend  part  of  their 
summer  in  a  school-industry  exchange  program.  In¬ 
dustry  welcomes  the  chance  “to  show  a  group  of 
school  jjeople  what  it  takes  to  make  a  dollar  in  the 
American  free  enterprise  system,”  and  to  acquaint 
teachers  with  the  kinds  of  people  required  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  world.  Teachers  enjoy  the  opportunity  to  learn 
(with  pay)  the  concrete  meanings  of  many  economic 
concepts  that  are  too  often  taught  as  abstractions. 

Teachers,  school  administrators,  industrial  leaders, 
and  others  have  cooperated  to  arrange  an  eight-week 
exchange  period  in  industry.  Teachers  are  hired  as 
temporary  employees,  with  the  same  conditions  of 
employment  as  those  of  other  employees,  including 
pre-employment  medical  examination. 

The  eight  weeks  are  planned  so  that  teachers  spend 
time  at  a  variety  of  jobs,  see  as  much  of  an  industry 


DO  YOU  AGREE? 

Traditional  segregation  of  students  in  Boston  high  schools  is  exam¬ 
ined  by  the  stafl[  of  the  Boston  school  plant  study  carried  out  by  the 
Center  for  Field  Studies  of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation: 


“Our  recommendations  for  the  high 
schools  assume  that  the  following  will 
stand  as  facts,  even  as  standards,  in 
the  common  sense  view  of. the  ma¬ 
jority  of  parents  and  citizens  of  Bos¬ 
ton,”  says  the  report. 

1.  ‘That  despite  differences  of 
age,  of  vocation,  of  sex,  of  ec'onomic 
and  social  backgrounds,  of  race  or 
nationality,  communities  and  societies 
exist  only  when  people  reflecting  these 
various  differences  learn  to  live  to¬ 
gether. 

2.  “That  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
pKKjple,  who  are  different  in  the  above 
ways,  can  and  do  learn  to  live  to¬ 
gether  is  by  going  to  school  together 
during  their  years  of  childhood  and 
development,  before  they  are  adults. 

3.  “That  there  is  no  evidence  that 
children  who  are  segregated  into  sep¬ 
arate  schools  at  the  high-school  level 
by  differences  of  sex,  of  economic, 
social  and  ethnic  backgrounds,  of  vo¬ 
cational  aspirations  or  intended  ca¬ 


reers  become  developed  more  highly 
as  human  beings  or  live  more  con¬ 
structively  in  their  adult  years  than 
those  who  during  adolescence  and 
their  high-school  years  mingle  with 
others  in  the  same  school  buildings. 
Common  sense  clearly  suggests  that 
the  reverse  is  true. 

4.  “That  the  majority  of  public 
high-school  pupils,  whatever  may  be 
their  differences  in  past  backgrounds 
and  future  aspirations,  have  certain 
things  in  common  in  the  future:  Al¬ 
most  all  will  be  legally  qualified  citi¬ 
zens,  most  will  not  go  to  college  .  .  . 

“High  school,  for  most  students,  is 
the  last  stage  in  which  public  educa¬ 
tion  now  has  a  major  opportunity  and 
a  responsibility  to  endeavor  to  trans¬ 
mit  to  these  students  the  common 
heritage  of  humanity  in  general  and 
American  society  in  particular. 

“During  high-school  age,  many  pat¬ 
terns  of  adulthood  will  be  set.  Most 


high-school  students  will  go  into  mar¬ 
riage  and  parenthood. 

5.  “That  a  high-school  system  in 
a  major  city  which  is  patterned  solely 
around  the  segregation  of  its  students 
into  separate,  specialized  institutions 
on  the  basis  of  sex,  of  vocational  ex¬ 
pectancies,  of  presumed  intelligence, 
of  social,  economic,  ethnic  differen¬ 
tiation  would  be  inconsistent  with 
and  injurious  to  the  needs  of  the 
youth,  the  community,  and  American 
society  alike  .  .  . 

‘That  a  high-school  policy  and  pat¬ 
tern  for  a  great  city  in  this  second 
half  of  the  20th  century  makes  most 
sense,  which,  therefore,  seeks  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  goal  of  a  comprehensive 
program  serving  the  entire  range  of 
the  population  by  providing: 

“A.  A  limited  munber  of  citywide 
specialized  schools  which  encourage 
a  policy  of  admission,  resulting  in  a 
reasonably  balanced  distribution  from 
ail  sections  of  the  city. 

“B.  A  series  of  highly  specialized 
vocational  courses  apportioned  among 
all  of  the  area  schools  located  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  city  and  open  to  all 
students. 

“C.  A  series  of  area  high  schools 
with  comprehensive  programs.” 
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as  possible.  Time  is  set  aside  for  discussions  with 
plant  personnel. 

Full  report  of  last  summer’s  exchange  with  the 
Bakelite  Company  may  be  found  in  April’s  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Educational  Review. 

Tribute  to  teachers  is  contained  in  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  B.  D.  Ward,  American  Legion  Auxiliary  National 
Security  Chairman.  In  announcing  a  contest  for  the 
best  statement  on  “Why  I  Teach,”  Mrs.  Ward  writes: 
“The  American  Legion  Auxiliary  realizes  that  the 
future  of  this  great  country  of  ours  depends  largely 
upon  the  kind  of  teachers,  the  kind  of  teaching,  and 
the  kind  of  citizens  leaving  the  schools  each  year. 
It  is  our  belief  that  the  majority  of  the  teachers  are 
good  teachers,  with  a  code  of  ethics  that  is  of  the 
highest  type.” 

When  educators  take  a  stand  on  issues,  they 
may  represent  the  most  potentially  powerful  group  in 
the  country.  This  fact,  says  Harriet  Knight  Orr,  is 
too  often  overlooked  by  the  profession.  “Teachers 
have  more  power  in  their  reluctant  hands  than  they 
realize.  If  they  will  stand  together  and  side  with  the 
constructive,  moral  forces  of  the  community,  they  can 
astonish  themselves  as  well  as  others.” 

Dr.  Orr  calls  attention  to  some  issues  teachers  should 
take  a  stand  upon:  (1)  unpopular  causes,  (2)  voting 
records  of  Bepresentatives  and  Senators,  (3)  actions 
of  local  officials,  (4)  community  service.  In  strength 
of  numbers,  in  public  esteem  and  in  the  eyes  of 
future  citizens,  the  teacher  holds  a  pre-eminent  posi¬ 
tion,  she  concludes. 

“The  Teachers  Place  in  the  Community”  appears 
in  April’s  Wyoming  Education  News. 


CURREyr  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Educational  Travel  Courses  for  Teachers,  by  Nancy  Jean  Wil¬ 
cox.  F.  A.  Owen  Publishinf’  Co.,  DansviUe,  N.Y.  48p.  25c. 
(Data  on  102  colleges  offering  educational  travel  courses  from 
1946  through  1951.) 


•  Teaching  methods  and  Problems 

Psychologists  aud  liuguists  agree  on  the 

value  of  foreign  language  study  for  elementary  pupils. 
Some  reasons:  (1)  in  the  present-day  world,  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  important  that  as  many 
people  as  possible  should  be  able  to  speak  and  under¬ 
stand  at  least  one  language  beyond  their  native 
tongue;  (2)  the  speech  organs  of  the  young  child  are 
much  more  flexible  than  those  of  the  adult;  (3)  he  is 
capable  of  making  almost  any  sound  contained  in 
human  speech  anywhere;  (4)  his  interests  and  mental 
faculties  are  especially  suited  to  the  acquisition  of  a 
foreign  language;  (5)  whereas  bilingualism  may  cause 
some  confusion  in  the  young  child,  this  confusion  is 
seldom  permanent,  and  the  child’s  total  language 
acquisition  is  greater  than  that  of  a  monolingual  child; 
(6)  the  ideal  age  for  introducing  the  study  of  foreign 
language  in  school  appears  to  be  between  the  sixth 


and  the  tenth  years,  following  which  there  is  less 
adaptability  of  the  vocal  organs  and  less  memory  for 
unrelated  tacts. 

These  points  are  presented  bv  Ernest  E.  Ellert  and 
Lois  V.  Ellert  in  a  recent  issue  of  Educational  Research 
Bulletin.  They  ask  that  a  “real  effort  now  be  made 
to  incorporate  a  vital  and  stimulating  foreign-language 
program  in  the  elementary  schools  of  America.” 

Pupils  made  a  million  in  the  Grand  Prairie 
(Tex.)  junior  high  school.  As  an  introduction  to  work¬ 
ing  with  large  numbers,  teacher  Hazel  L.  Mason  had 
students  prepare  a  bKX)k  containing  one  million 
tally  marks.  Students  all  prepared  tally  marks  (four 
vertical  lines  crossed  by  a  fifth)  ten  to  a  line,  twenty- 
five  lines  to  the  page.  Each  student  made  six  stand¬ 
ard-size  notebook  pages  of  these.  When  they  were 
finished,  the  combined  contributions,  with  each  pupil’s 
name  on  his  pages,  made  a  “book”  about  two  inches 
thick. 

As  word  of  the  project  spread,  students  from  other 
grades  came  in  to  see  the  latest  development.  On  the 
evening  of  the  annual  parent-teacher  open  house  at  the 
school,  parents  also  saw  results,  expressed  a  great  deal 
of  interest.  As  an  added  feature,  students  had  cal¬ 
culated  the  answer  to  the  old  problem  of  how  long 
it  would  take  one  person  to  make  a  million  tally  marks 
at  the  rate  of  one  per  second  if  he  worked  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day. 

Miss  Mason  describes  her  project  in  April’s  Clearing 
House. 

Contrasts  between  Latin  and  En|$lish  offer 
the  student  more  insight  into  the  workings  of  lan¬ 
guage.  Too  often,  Latin  is  taught  as  an  aid  to  English 
grammar,  with  emphasis  upon  a  direct  transfer  of 
rules.  This,  says  Frederick  F.  Kempner  in  April  Inde¬ 
pendent  School  Bulletin,  would  Iw?  easier  if  there  were 
an  English  grammar  that  actually  described  the  way 
English  works.  Excepting  for  Charles  C.  Fries’  The 
Structure  of  English,  no  such  grammars  exist. 

In  Latin,  the  form  of  the  noun  indicates  the  doer  of 
the  action,  while  in  English  the  word  order  does  it. 
This  is  a  significant  difference  which  establishes  a 
common  grammatical  pattern  in  each  of  the  two  lan¬ 
guages.  By  teaching  these  facts  in  contrast,  the  teach¬ 
er  speeds  the  learning  of  Latin  and  makes  it  evident 
that  no  one  language  is  “better”  than  another.  Latin 
is  particularly  suited  to  this  kind  of  teaching,  con¬ 
cludes  Mr.  Kempner,  because  its  syntax  is  less  like 
English  than  is  the  syntax  of  modern  Romance  and 
Germanic  languages. 


CURRENT  RE.\DING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Child  Development  and  the  Language  Arts,  by  David  II.  Rus¬ 
sell  and  others.  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  8110 
S.  Halsted  St.,  Chicago  20.  52p.  75c.  (Summary  of  research 
on  the  sequence  of  child  development  and  of  conditions  that 
promote  wholesome  growth.  Full  bibliographies.) 

Factors  That  Influence  Language  Growth,  Dorothea  McCarthy 
and  others.  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  8110  S. 
Halsted  St.,  Chicago  20.  32p.  60c.  (Summarizes  the  findings 
of  research  concerning  the  child’s  equipment  for  language 
growth,  and  the  influence  home,  school,  and  community  exert 
upon  language  growth.) 
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•  Guidance 

Teaching  guidance  in  special  classes  leaves 
the  school  open  to  criticism.  Parents  may  object  that 
this  “new-fangled  idea”  is  taking  time  from  traditional 
academic  studies.  The  answer,  suggests  Walter  M. 
Lifton  of  the  U.  of  Illinois,  is  for  all  teachers  to  be 
responsible  for  furnishing  occupational  information 
and  guidance  to  students.  He  suggests  that  guidance 
counselors  be  permitted  to  give  full  time  to  individual 
counseling  and  to  helping  their  teaching  colleagues 
develop  and  incorporate  occupational  guidance  into 
their  teaching  materials. 

Where  courses  in  occupations  are  given,  their  pur¬ 
pose  should  be  to  help  students  recognize  their  own 
special  capacities  and  to  understand  how  other  school 
experience  is  related  to  occupations  they  may  enter. 

Dotormining  best  traits  for  eonnselors  is  a 

difficult  job.  Because  traits  of  successful  counselors 
vary  greatly,  it  is  impossible  to  set  up  an  over-all 
list  of  desirable  characteristics.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  possible  to  establish  a  pattern  of  characteristics, 
appraise  qualities  that  are  oesirable. 

National  Vocational  Guidance  Association  has  re¬ 
cently  prepared  a  description  of  characteristics  of 
counselors,  portions  of  which  are  cited  by  William  C. 
Cottle  in  April  Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal.  Some 
traits:  counselors  generally  have  a  deep  interest  in 
people,  patience  with  them,  sensitiveness  to  the  atti¬ 
tudes  and  reactions  of  others,  emotional  stability  and 
objectivity,  and  a  capacity  for  being  trusted.  Guidance 
psychologists  seem  to  have  a  stronger  preference  than 
others  for  interviewing,  serx'ice  to  others,  personnel 
work,  and  writing. 

A  studv  of  vocational  rehabilitation  counselors  in¬ 
dicates  that  they  have  high  scores  on  the  Kuder 
Preference  Test  in  persuasive,  literary,  and  social 
service  with  low  scores  on  mechanical,  computational, 
scientific,  artistic,  and  clerical. 

Among  highest  paid  groups  of  workers  in  the 
nation  are  the  printers.  Thousands  of  new  workers 
will  be  needed  in  this  field  during  the  1950’s  to  re¬ 
place  those  leaving  the  industry  because  of  death, 
retirement,  or  transfer  to  other  fields  of  work.  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  reports  that  the  printing  industry 
employed  785,000  workers  in  January  1953. 

Printing  requires  six  major  txqjes  of  workers:  com¬ 
posing  room  workers  (the  largest  group),  press  room 
workers,  bindery  workers,  electrotypers,  stereotypers, 
photoengravers,  and  lithographic  workers.  \lost 
printing  workers  are  skilled:  the  main  exceptions  are 
the  press  assistants  and  most  of  the  bindery  workers, 
who  are  semiskilled.  Practically  all  the  workers  in 
the  skilled  occupations  are  men,  but  many  of  the  semi¬ 
skilled  workers,  especially  in  binderies,  are  women. 

Printing  workers  tend  to  have  higher  earnings  than 
those  in  most  other  industries  because  of  the  large 
number  of  skilled  workers  employed  and  the  strong 
influence  of  printing  unions.  Production  workers  and 
nonsupervisory  employees  in  newspaper  plants  aver¬ 
aged  $2.44  an  hour  in  October  1952,  considerably 


higher  than  the  earnings  for  the  same  class  of  workers 
in  other  manufacturing  industries. 

A  free  wall  chart  showing  opportunities  in  printing 
is  available  from  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Labor,  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  Wash.  25,  D.  G.  Ask  for  Wall 
Chart  No.  19. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Review  of  Educational  Research,  Feb.  1953,  entire  issue.  Ameri¬ 
can  Educational  Research  Association,  1201  1 6th  St.,  N.W., 
Wash.  6,  D.C.  $1.50.  (Reviews  of  the  literature  on  educa¬ 
tional  and  psychological  testing  for  the  three-year  period  since 
Feb.  1950.) 

Junior  College  Directory,  1953,  by  C.  C.  Colbert  and  M.  L. 
Litton.  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  1785  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  5Ip.  $1.  (Data  for  June 
I,  1951,  to  May  31,  1952.) 

“Admissions  Criteria:  A  Report  to  the  California  Committee  for 
the  Study  of  Education,"  by  Joseph  P.  Cosand.  College  and 
University,  April  1953.  American  Association  of  Collegiate 
Registrars  and  Admissions  Officers,  450  Ahnaip  St.,  Menasha, 
Wis.  $1.  (Review  of  14  different  admissions  categories.) 
“Sociodrama  in  a  High  School  Adjustment  Class,"  by  Ralph 
Garry.  The  School  Review,  March  1953.  U.  of  Chicago  Press, 
5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37.  60c.  (Description  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  sociodrama  into  a  high  school  class.) 

Educational  Leadership,  March  1953,  entire  issue.  Association 
for  Supervis'on  and  Curriculum  Development,  NEA,  1201  I6th 
St.,  N.VV.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  50c.  (“Guidance  in  a  Modern  Pro¬ 
gram."  Includes  mental  health  hazards  in  school,  the  visiting 
teacher’s  role,  and  a  survey  of  findings  on  drop-outs.) 


•  Audio-Visual 

More  attention  is  needed  to  evaluation  of 
audio-visual  materials  and  their  uses  in  school  pro¬ 
grams,  a  recent  study  shows.  Writing  in  March 
California  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  Loaz  W. 
Johnson  describes  a  research  project  with  two  high 
school  social  studies  classes  of  low  ability  pupils  and 
four  eighth  grade  classes  in  an  elementary  school. 
Two  of  these  were  made  up  of  superior  pupils,  two 
of  pupils  with  lower  ability. 

The  experiment  showed  no  significant  difference 
between  effectiveness  of  learning  by  classes  that  used 
quantities  of  audio-visual  materials  and  those  which 
were  taught  without  these  materials.  The  experiment 
also  showed  no  significant  difference  between  gains 
made  by  lower  ability  audio-xisual  classes  and  gains 
made  by  superior  ability  audio-x  isual  classes. 

While  pupils  in  audio-visual  classes  developed  more 
resourcefulness  in  completing  projects  and  more  in¬ 
sight  into  solving  problems,  they  did  not  show  more 
initiative  and  willingness  to  begin  projects. 

Where  audio-visual  materials  were  used  extensively, 
preparations  for  presentation,  pre-planning,  and  fol¬ 
low-up  with  the  pupils  were  so  time-consuming  that 
some  phases  of  the  program  had  to  be  neglected.  The 
audio-visual  approach  did,  however,  improve  and 
expedite  crafts  work  done  by  the  pupils. 

Dr.  Johnson  concludes  that  audio-visual  materials 
must  be  developed  and  used  more  definitely  in  terms 
of  specific  learning  situations.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  make  all  audio-visual  materials  a  vital 
and  integrated  part  of  the  teaching-learning  program. 
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Combined  radio  and  drama  course  blends 
two  types  of  activity  into  one  unit  at  South  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  high  school.  Accent  during  this  one-year 
course  is  on  performance,  with  the  class  responsible 
for  preparing  both  radio  and  stage  presentations 
(broadcasts,  assemblies,  plays).  Generally,  emphasis 
is  given  to  radio-workshop  activities  early  in  the  school 
year,  to  stage  presentation  and  production  later  in 
the  year. 

Biggest  advantage  of  the  course  is  that  activities  are 
conducted  for  both  radio  and  stage  in  the  same  room. 
At  one  end  of  the  room  is  a  stage,  at  the  other  a 
radio  studio.  The  transition  involves  changing  only 
the  direction  of  the  chairs. 

The  new  radio  and  drama  combination  provides 
students  with  quality  experiences  on  the  stage  and 
before  the  microphone.  According  to  instructor  Don¬ 
ald  Anderson,  the  class  functions  best  as  a  nucleus 
group  that  can  produce  programs  for  the  school  and 
community  in  two  important  areas. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Television  and  Education  in  the  United  States,  by  Charles  A. 
Siepmann.  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia  17. 
Press,  2960  Broadway,  N.Y.  27.  13Ip.  $1.  (Also  includes 

some  information  on  United  Kingdom  and  France,  where  edu¬ 
cational  TV  experiments  are  underway.) 

“How  to  Obtain  U.S.  Government  Films,  1953,”  by  Seerley 
Reid.  School  Life,  April  1953.  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Supt. 
of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  15c.  (Chart  explaining  how  to 
borrow,  rent,  and  purchase  motion  pictures  and  filnistrips  of 
the  U.  S.  Government.) 


•  Religion 


Religions  and  moral  education  is  served 

better  in  public  schools  if  teachers  follow  a  program 
based  on  the  following  principles:  (1)  have  children 
experience  together  various  activities,  and  have  them 
join  in  planning  and  evaluating  the  activity;  (2)  have 
them  with  their  elders'  evaluate  the  activities  of  com¬ 
munity  life  and  set  up  plans  for  improving  this  life; 
(3)  do  this  under  the  assumption  that  the  good  life 
is  that  of  loving  one  another  as  one  loves  oneself,  or 
that  the  good  life  is  that  of  continual  individual  de¬ 
velopment  through  the  development  of  others;  (4)  do 
this  also  under  the  assumption  that  the  values  of  life 
are  better  realized  through  group  process;  (5)  exer¬ 
cise  utmost  respect  for  those  who  insist  that  the 
above  assumptions  are  not  enough,  but  that  orthodox 
Christian  theology  must  also  be  accepted;  (6)  when¬ 
ever  there  does  arise  a  need  in  school  for  diflFeren- 
tiating  between  tenets  of  revealed  religion,  have  these 
tenets  stated  sympathetically  and  in  the  words  of 
their  advocates. 

These  principles  appear  in  “What  Shall  Be  Done 
About  Religion  in  the  Public  Schools?”  by  A.  Max 
Carmichael  in  April  Progressive  Education. 

Democracy  of  absolutes  is  the  chief  character¬ 
istic  of  secular  education.  This  democracy  guarantees 
to  individuals  and  groups  freedom  of  conscience  and 


the  privilege  of  living  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  philosophies  and  religions,  on  the  understanding 
that  what  is  final  truth  for  one  man  may  not  be  im¬ 
posed  as  such  on  his  neighbor.  Secular  education  is 
not  naturalism,  writes  V.  T.  Thayer  in  April  Educa¬ 
tional  Theory.  Naturalism  is  itself  a  religion  and  is, 
as  such,  entitled  to  the  right  of  competition  with  other 
religions  and  is  subject  to  the  same  limitations  in  its 
relations  to  public  education. 

Secular  education  assumes  that  from  free  inquiry 
and  diversity  of  opinion  will  emerge  a  truth  superior 
to  any  one  parochial  outlook.  In  this  respect,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  concept  of  secular  education  that 
requires  exclusion  of  religion  from  schools,  provided 
it  is  not  taught  from  a  sectarian  point  of  view. 

The  development  of  a  unique  intellectual  discipline 
is  the  final  goal  of  secular  education,  Mr.  Thayer 
concludes.  It  offers  training  in  a  distinctive  method 
of  resolving  difficulties,  channeling  interests,  and  har- 
monizin^^  conflicts.  As  a  method  of  “creative  com¬ 
promise’  it  serves  an  important  function  in  our  plural¬ 
istic  society. 
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•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


To  enricb  the  activity  program  in  elementary 
schools,  a  dance  program  in  health  and  physical  educa¬ 
tion  is  recommended.  Dance  in  Elementary  Education, 
by  Ruth  Lovell  Murray,  describes  such  a  program  in 
detail,  relates  the  place  of  dance  to  the  whole  sphere 
of  education. 

While  the  approach  is  primarily  creative  and  explor¬ 
ative,  teachers  of  the  dance  will  welcome  the  many 
pages  of  thoroughly  practical  suggestions.  'The  book 
describes  devices  and  games  for  developing  movement 
and  rhythmic  skills,  detailed  analyses  and  procedures 
for  teaching  dance  steps,  games  to  improve  rhythmic 
response,  dance  ideas  from  songs,  poems,  and  music, 
impro\'isational  devices  for  use  of  the  piano  as  an 
accompanying  instrument,  minimum  standards  for 
performance  in  dance  skills  at  different  grade  levels, 
and  many  other  topics.  A  reading  list  is  provided. 

Published  by  Harper’s,  49  E.  33rd  St,  N.Y.  16. 
342p.  $4. 
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•  VocationaUindustrial 


Conducted  as  an  office  laboratory,  the  cleri¬ 
cal  practice  class  oflFers  the  student  a  unique  and  inter¬ 
esting  challenge.  The  laboratory  system,  writes  Emma 
K.  Felter  in  a  recent  issue  of  American  Business  Edu¬ 
cation,  has  proved  one  of  the  best  means  for  student 
adjustment  to  vocational  life. 

Just  as  the  science  teacher  uses  experiments  and  the  ■ 
English  teacher  uses  dramatizations,  so  must  the  cleri¬ 
cal  practice  teacher  use  the  laboratory  method.  Some  ^ 
points:  (1)  each  pupil  works  independently,  stands  on  ''  r 
his  own  merits;  (2)  the  teacher  appoints  pupils  to 
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f  super\isory  jobs  (manager,  assistant  manager,  recep¬ 
tionist,  chief  stock  clerk,  machine  supervisors)  and 
sees  that  the  jobs  are  rotated  so  that  each  student  holds 
a  key  position  in  the  class;  (3)  teacher-pupil  relation¬ 
ships  disappear,  are  replaced  by  employer-employee 
attitudes,  and  friend  to  friend  relationships  are  estab¬ 
lished;  (4)  transition  between  the  classroom  and  the 
job  is  made  easier. 

SuKitestions  for  in-service  training  of  voca¬ 
tional  teachers  are  made  by  Edward  M.  Roden  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Educational  Administration  and  Super¬ 
vision.  Important  point:  unless  teacher  education  in¬ 
stitutions  are  an  integral  part  of  in-service  education, 
needs  of  pre-service  education  will  be  overlooked. 

Some  points  in  the  program:  (1)  Teachers  should 
be  help^  to  develop  an  understanding  of  appraisal 
of  student  progress,  methods  of  developing  good 
appraisal  instruments,  and  methods  of  using  them; 
( 2 )  teachers  should  learn  to  analyze  needs  for  written 
instructional  material  and  should  acquire  techniques 
for  producing  such  material;  (3)  vocational  teachers 
should  be  helped  to  develop  a  comprehensive  schedule 
of  instruction  for  their  particular  teaching  situation, 
including  both  long-range  and  short-range  scheduling 
of  manipulative  activities,  group  and  class  instruction, 
and  the  development  of  techniques  to  insure  adequate 
time  for  individual  instruction;  (4)  teachers  should  be 
shown  how  to  secure  a  good  working  knowledge  of 
methods  of  acquiring  information  about  their  own  stu¬ 
dents,  and  how  to  interpret  such  information;  (5)  vo¬ 
cational  teachers  should  be  helped  to  determine  their 
deficiencies  in  science,  mathematics,  and  technical  in¬ 
formation  and  to  take  steps  to  correct  such  deficiencies. 


•  Stffdent  Artivities 


Best  bet  for  the  school  play  is  the  arena 
theater.  Economy,  convenience,  and  simple  techniques 
make  this  type  of  performance  ideal  for  amateur  pro¬ 
ductions.  Biggest  advantage:  director  does  not  have 
to  devote  long  hours  to  production  problems,  can 
spend  his  time  with  the  actors. 

Students  and  audience  alike  enjoy  participating  in 
arena  productions.  Because  audiences  must  be  kept 
small,  the  play  is  generally  given  over  a  period  of 
three  or  four  nights.  Students  benefit  from  presenting 
a  number  of  finished  performances,  instead  of  just  one, 
like  the  chance  to  become  more  “professional.” 

For  a  discussion  of  arena  theater  in  the  schools  see 
Paul  Bnice  Pettit’s  “Arena  Theater  Is  the  Answer”  in 
April  English  Journal.  Full  details  and  costs  are  in¬ 
cluded. 

Student  day  is  a  tradition  in  Narrowsbiu-g, 
N.Y.,  Central  School.  For  the  past  few  years,  one  day 
of  Education  Week  has  been  given  over  to  student 
teaching,  with  students  assuming  the  responsibilities 
and  positions  of  teachers. 

The  plan  works  like  this:  The  president  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  council  automatically  becomes  principal  and 
chooses  an  ofiBce  secretary  for  the  day.  Generally,  the 


secretary  is  an  outstanding  girl  student  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  department.  Classes  elect  their  “teachers”  for 
the  day  from  their  own  members.  Teachers  for  special 
instruction  such  as  physical  education,  music,  and  the 
library  are  assigned  by  the  student  council  for  the  day. 

Each  high  school  class  submits  a  list  of  boys  and 
girls  who  wish  to  “instruct”  in  the  grades,  indicating 
those  interested  in  teaching  as  a  career.  The  council 
goes  over  the  list,  giving  preference  to  career-minded 
students.  Each  grade  is  assigned  two  teachers  for  the 
day.  One  student  instructs  in  the  morning  with  the 
assistance  of  the  other.  In  the  afternoon  the  roles  are 
reversed. 

About  a  week  before  Student  Day,  the  “principal” 
calls  a  meeting  of  all  “teachers”  and  briefs  them.  The 
“teachers”  then  see  regular  teachers  for  help  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  plan  for  the  day. 

A  great  deal  of  valuable  instruction  goes  on  during 
Student  Day,  according  to  Lillian  Hector,  chairman  of 
the  school’s  public  relations  committee.  Miss  Hector 
gives  full  details  of  this  activity  in  March  Clearing 
House. 


•  Parent-Teacher 


Diseipline  guides  the  child  toward  inner  con¬ 
trol.  By  setting  positive  as  well  as  negative  limits, 
parents  train  children  in  a  sense  of  responsibility  that 
makes  for  self-esteem  and  self-discipline. 

The  problem  of  who  is  to  be  responsible  for  disci¬ 
pline  must  be  decided  early,  says  Ruth  Strang  in  April 
National  Parent-Teacher.  In  deciding,  these  points 
should  be  borne  in  mind:  (1)  discipline  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  a  person  who  understands  the  needs 
that  underlie  the  b^avior  of  children  and  adolescents; 
(2)  discipline  is  best  accepted  from  a  person  whom 
the  child  loves  and  respects;  (3)  discipline  should 
come  from  persons  in  direct  contact  with  the  child; 
(4)  only  those  persons  who  know  how  to  “accentuate 
the  positive”  —  now  to  give  specific,  genuine  approval 
—  should  discipline. 


•  Building  and  Eqtdpment 


Schools  of  the  future  may  rank  planned  flexi¬ 
bility  over  the  self-contained  classroom  design.  As 
part  of  their  development  and  learning  experiences, 
children  need  a  variety  of  sized  and  functioning 
spaces.  They  need  to  develop  a  neighborly  feeling 
toward  other  pupils  of  the  school  as  much  as  toward 
their  own  classroom-mates.  Neither  the  self-contained 
classroom  nor  the  special  spaces  that  accompany  it 
provide  all  the  various  social  groupings  demanded  by 
a  realistic  elementary  school  program. 

Experiments  in  open  planning  between  classrooms 
may  hold  the  key  to  the  great  variety  of  group  activi¬ 
ties  essential  to  child  development.  April’s  School 
Executive  cites  the  Alice  M.  Bimey  school  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  as  an  example  of  this  new  trend.  'The  school  is 
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arranged  in  units  of  three  and  four  classrooms,  with 
continuous  interiors.  No  doors  or  complete  partitions 
separate  classroom  spaces.  A  free  flow  of  interior 
space  permits  an  intermingling  of  children  from  one 
space  to  another. 

Art  service  rooms  provide  space  for  teachers 
to  prepare  work,  and  serve  as  distribution  centers  for 
art  materials  and  equipment.  Now  a  standardized 
feature  for  all  new  elementary  school  buildings  in  Bal¬ 
timore,  art  service  and  work  rooms  are  about  25  x  27 
feet,  are  easily  accessible  to  classrooms.  Total  area  is 
divided  by  a  partition  so  that  different  activities  can 
be  carried  on  at  the  same  time. 

Art  service  area  can  be  used  for  reworking,  wedging 
and  firing  of  clay,  keeping  unfinished  art  products, 
assembling  and  storing  of  scenery  and  costumes  for 
school  plays,  preparing  exhibits,  and  carrying  on  facul¬ 
ty  workshops.  Area  should  also  provide  space  for 
typing  and  duplicating  instnictional  materials  and  for 
preparing  charts. 

The  auxiliary  area  serves  as  a  storeroom  for  audio- 
N'isual  machines,  phonographs  and  musical  instruments, 
tape  recorders,  stereopticon  screens,  maps,  globes,  and 
science  equipment.  Teachers  also  use  this  area  for 
previewing  audio-visual  materials. 

A  pantry  became  a  walk-in  refrigerator 

in  the  Rosiclare  ( Ill. )  high  school.  Designed  by  Prin¬ 
cipal  J.  R.  Martin,  the  finished  cooler  for  the  school 
lunch  program  cost  under  $1,000. 

First  step  was  to  tar  the  brick  walls  of  an  existing 
pantry,  A  layer  of  roofing  felt  was  then  placed  over 
the  bricks.  Next,  2x2  wooden  strips  were  nailed  hori¬ 
zontally  and  rock  wool  placed  between  them.  Another 
series  of  strips  was  placed  vertically  with  rock  wool 
between.  Next  came  a  layer  of  paper.  Last  step  was 
to  nail  half-inch  marine  plywood  on  the  walls  and 
ceiling.  This  was  finished  with  two  coats  of  outside 
white  paint. 

The  floor  was  constructed  on  the  same  plan  as  the 
walls,  except  that  three-fourths  inch  of  concrete  was 
jwured  on  in  place  of  the  plywood.  A  beveled-edge 
door  was  made  from  fir  wood,  marine  plywood,  and 
rock  wool.  A  commercial  safety  door  catch  ( approxi¬ 
mate  cost:  $14)  and  copper  weatherstrip  sealed  the 
entrance.  The  coil  and  condenser  cost  about  $500. 

Not  a  deep  freeze,  the  refrigerator  is  set  for  34  to  38 
degrees  and  can  be  operated  for  $10  or  $12  a  month. 


PUBLISHER'S  ANNOUNCEMENT 


Educational  Trend,  published  by  Arthur  C.  Croft  Pub¬ 
lications,  is  now  available  on  a  subscription  birsis.  Trends 
appear  oncH?  a  month,  are  devoted  to  a  study  in  depth 
or  some  major  aspect  of  education.  Subscription  rate  is 
$3  per  year  ( 12  issues).  Address  subscriptions  to  Arthur 
C.  Croft  Publications,  100  Garfield  Avenue,  New  Lon¬ 
don,  Connecticut. 


Note:  Subscribers  to  Educators  Washingt 
will  continue  to  receive  Educational  Trend 
as  part  of  their  Dispatch  subscription. 


on  Dispatch 
each  month 


j'Vptc  Ciassroom  Material 


Fun  for  Young  Collectors  ...  is  latest  hobby 
book  by  Joseph  Leeming.  Thirty-two  different 
collections  are  described  .  .  ,  with  suggestions  for 
sources  of  supply,  information  about  items  to  be 
found  and  their  value,  and  diagrams  for  home¬ 
made  shelves,  albums,  or  display  cases.  Good  re¬ 
source  book  for  hobby  clubs.  Illustrated.  J.  B. 
Lippincott,  227  S.  6th  St.,  Philadelphia  .5,  Pa. 
88p.  $2.85. 

Fre.nch  Film  Reader  Series  .  .  .  features  typical 
family  incidents.  So  edited  that  significant  shots 
of  familiar  Paris  landmarks  and  characteristic  re¬ 
gional  landscapes  are  included.  Three  fibns:  La 
Famille  Martin  .  .  .  Depart  De  Grandes  .  .  .  His- 
toire  De  Poissons.  Order  from  International  Film 
Bureau,  Inc.,  57  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4. 
Series  sale  price:  $175.  May  also  be  bought  or 
renttnl  separately. 

Amateur  Masters  of  Ceremonies  .  .  .  will  wel¬ 
come  handbook  on  the  art  of  the  emcee.  How  To 
Be  a  Successful  Emcee,  by  LeRoy  Stahl,  gives  ex¬ 
plicit  directions  to  aid  in  attaining  skill  and  ease 
at  the  job.  Sample  speeches  included.  Also  in¬ 
cludes:  how  to  plan  a  program  .  .  .  how  to  use  a 
microphone  .  .  .  how  to  introduce  speakers  .  .  . 
how  to  conduct  audience  participation  shows  .  .  . 
how  to  handle  round-table  discussions.  T.  S.  Deni¬ 
son,  321  5th  Ave.,  So.  Minneapolis  15,  Minn.  200p. 
$2.75. 

Living  in  Southeast  Asia  ...  is  described  in 
They  Cunt  Afford  to  Wait.  First-hand  account  of 
Unesc-o  technical  assistance  in  Ceylon  .  .  .  Thai- 
Lind  .  .  .  Pakistan  .  .  .  India.  Written  by  Daniel 
Behrman,  Unesco  staff  member,  who  visited  these 
four  countries.  Excellent  photographs.  From  In¬ 
ternational  Documents  Service,  Columbia  U.  Press, 
2960  Broadway,  N.Y.  27.  2.5c. 

Film  for  Art  Classes  .  .  .  Rembrandt— Poet  of 
Light.  Produced  by  Benjamin  Berg  and  I.  A. 
Block,  film  is  biographical  and  documentary  of 
the  great  Dutch  painter  whose  work  was  known 
for  his  masterful  use  of  light.  Visual  presentations 
include  many  drawings  and  etchings  .  .  .  large 
number  of  his  best  known  paintings.  Included: 
“Detail  from  the  Night  Watch”  ,  .  .  “Anatomy 
Lesson  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Tulp”  .  .  .  Variety  of  “Self 
Portraits.”  Order  from  International  Film  Bureau, 
57  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4.  Sale  price:  $65; 
rental:  $4..5(). 

Discussion  of  Class  Structure  ...  for  high 
school  students  .  .  .  appears  in  What  You  Should 
Know  About  Social  Class,  by  W.  Lloyd  Warner 
and  Mildred  Hall  Warner.  Covers  high-brow  .  .  . 
middle-brow  .  .  .  low-brow.  Explains  the  six  social 
classes  existing  in  America.  Shows  how  social 
class  affects  friendships  .  .  .  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  .  .  ,  job  choices.  Costs  and  rewards  of 
social  mobility.  Science  Research  Associates,  57 
W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  10,  48p.  40c. 

Fine  French  Flavor  .  .  .  makes  AW  Alone  pleas¬ 
ant  reading  for  children  8-12.  Written  by  Claire 
Huchet  Bishop.  Concerns  two  little  French  boys 
and  their  herds  in  the  French  Alps.  ‘  Based  on  the 
author’s  study  of  the  new  “communities  of  work” 
which  are  springing  up  all  over  France.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Feodor  Rojankovsky.  Viking  Press,  18 
E.  48th  St.,  N.Y.  17.  $2..50. 
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